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reason to believe, that will not be wanting. Such pro¬ 
fessorial opinion will include that of the staiYs of the 
Colleges and Schools, and of those members at least of the 
Senate and Convocation of the University of London 
who are or have been engaged in professorial work. 
So powerful a body of opinion cannot but exert a great— 
indeed,adecisive—influence upon what maybe termed the 
lay elements of the governing bodies, whom we can only 
reach through their professorial colleagues. 

It is difficult to see how the arguments of eminent 
specialists in support of the general arguments called forth 
by the occasion can be rejected, when once the novelty 
of their proposals has been got over. Convocation, with 
an appeal to the Privy Council, will have a far more 
usable and useful power than is inherent in the bare 
obstructiveness or quasi-terrorism of the veto. The 
Senate in Burlington Gardens will scarcely refuse to 
complete the University character of the great institution 
it governs, and perfect its educational machinery, by 
placing the responsible direction of the higher education 
of all its students, without exception or distinction, in 
the hands of the most eminent representatives of those 
who have made such education the business of their 
lives. The Medical Schools will only give up the teach¬ 
ing they are least adapted to furnish, and in lieu of being 
scattered entities, will become integral portions of a great 
whole. The private arts student will retain every ad¬ 
vantage and privilege he possesses, and cannot but gain 
by working under syllabuses prepared by past masters in 
the art of teaching. 

Perhaps the best procedure to be adopted by the 
Professoriate, with whom the initiation of any active 
propaganda must lie, will be to lay their views before 
the governing bodies by deputation, and before the Com¬ 
mission by the individual testimony of such among them 
as may be invited to give evidence on the question. 
Here a word of caution may not be out of place. Details 
of a ministerial nature should be avoided as much as 
possible, for until the main lines of any scheme are 
settled, it is difficult to say what details are possible 
or necessary. It is still more important to shun any 
approach to doctrinairism, the besetting vice of pro- 
fessordom, and treat every principle as modifiable by 
the circumstances of history, national habit, and environ¬ 
ment. 

On the financial aspect of the question we can say little. 
The establishment of a new University will cost money, 
but no great sum will be needed to start with. The Uni¬ 
versity will, of course, be independent, and the necessary 
expenses will be defrayed in part by an annual Govern¬ 
ment grant. Among other sources of income, the funds 
at the disposal of the County Council may perhaps be 
counted, and with a view to such assistance it might be 
found advisable that the University should have a com¬ 
mercial and technical, as well as a purely academical 
side. 

But for the moment, what is of most importance is, we 
repeat, that the London Professoriate should organize 
itself, formulate its principles of action in the sense above 
indicated, and use its influence, publicly and privately, to 
procure their acceptance as far as circumstances may 
show to be possible. 
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Annals of the Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta. Vol. III. 
(1) The Species of Pedicularis of the Indian Empire and 
its Frontiers, by D. Prain, M.B., F.R.S.E., Curator of 
the Herbarium. (2) The Magnoliacese of British India, 
by G. King, M.B., LL.D,, F.R.S., C.I.E., Superin¬ 
tendent of the Garden. (3) The Genus Gomphostemma, 
by D. Prain. (4) The Species of Myristica of British. 
India, by G. King. 4to, pp. 350, tt. 174. (Calcutta: 
Printed at the Bengal Secretariat Press, 1891.) 

T HE two previous volumes of this publication are 
devoted entirely to the illustration and description 
of the arboreous element in the Indian Flora, and the 
letter-press is solely the work of Dr. King. Volume I. 
deals with the difficult genus Ficus , illustrated by 232 
plates; and the second volume treats of the almost 
equally difficult genus Quercus and the allied Castanopsis, 
as well as the genus Artocarpus , of which seventeen 
species are described and figured. As may be seen from 
the list of papers given above, the work in the present 
volume is partly by Dr. King, and partly by his Curator, 
Dr. Prain ; the former continuing his valuable labours on 
the trees of India, whilst Dr. Prain has taken up two 
herbaceous genera. A critical review of this ponderous 
volume would require more space than could be given to 
it in the pages of Nature, and a much deeper knowledge 
of the subjects than the writer possesses ; but it is not a 
difficult task to give an idea of the nature and quality of 
the series of monographs it contains. At the outset one 
is disposed to find fault with the bulk and fourteen 
pounds weight of this book, because it is really fatiguing 
to handle, and smaller volumes are in every way more 
desirable. Fortunately, the present volume may be con¬ 
veniently bound in three nearly equal parts, as each 
monograph has its separate title-page and index. Indeed, 
it might be preferable to bind each of the four mono¬ 
graphs separately, 

The present volume, it will be perceived, is partly 
devoted to utilitarian botany, which will be welcome to the 
forestry department, as well as to botanists generally, and 
partly to botany of a kind that appeals more especially 
to the biologist. Dr. Prain’s elaborate and painstaking 
monograph of the genus Pedicularis belongs to the latter 
category, and may be recommended for study to the 
young aspirant for honours in the same direction as a 
model of thoroughness, so far as external morphology 
goes. To persons acquainted only with our two native 
species of Pedicularis, the wide range of modification 
exhibited in the forms of the corolla is surprising, and re¬ 
minds one of Prof. Huxley’s remark that the genus Gen- 
tiana, as generally circumscribed, presents nearly as much 
variation in the shape of the corolla as all the genera of 
the Gentianaceae combined. This polymorphism is suffi¬ 
ciently illustrated in the comparatively recent monograph 
of the whole genus Pedicularis by the late Mr. Maximo- 
wicz. He figures the flowers of all the species known to 
him, whilst Dr. Prain figures the plants, or portions of 
the plants, of all the Indian species, as well as their 
flowers. Great as is the variety, however, in the size and 
shape of the corolla in Pedicularis, it would be wrong to 
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say that it is nearly as great as in the whole order of the 
Scrophularineas. The two principal kinds of variation 
are the length and the relative diameter of the tubular 
portion, and the shape of the lips, especially of the upper 
one, of which there are many curious and even fantastic 
modifications. Maximowicz’s monograph of the whole 
genus (which is dispersed all round the northern hemi¬ 
sphere, and perhaps extends just over the equator in the 
Andes) includes about 250 species, and a few have been 
discovered in India and China since. Train’s monograph 
of the Indian species contains nearly double the number 
described in the “Flora of British India” in 1884. The 
systematic part is preceded by an elaborate and masterly 
essay on the distribution and descent of the species, 
illustrated by diagrams and a map. The latter might 
certainly, with a little extra work, have been made 
clearer. Dr. Prain divides the genus primarily into three 
groups—namely, Longirostres , A dunces , and Erostres — 
based on the modifications of the upper lip of the corolla ; 
and the names are sufficiently descriptive to indicate their 
application. Each of these groups contains both op¬ 
posite (or verticillate) and alternate leaved species, and 
is subdivided into a number of sections. So far as we 
have tried the keys to the sections and species we have 
found them work admirably, and the descriptions are 
evidently very carefully written ; but twelve to eighteen 
lines of description in the ablative absolute without a stop 
or any variation in type is bewildering, and an innovation 
that is to be deprecated. Dr. Prain himself appears to 
have realized this, for in his account of Gomphostemma 
his descriptions are shorter and punctuated, with the 
names of the various organs in italics. 

Dr. King’s monographs of the Magnoliaceae and the 
genus Myristica are written entirely in English, perhaps 
with advantage, because Latin descriptions are not so 
easily understood as English by many persons interested 
in trees. Including the suborder Schizandrese, the num¬ 
ber of Indian Magnoliacete described and figured is 
forty-five, referred to eight genera. 

Passing on to his monograph of the species of Myristica 
of British India, we find that he distinguishes sixty-eight, 
illustrated by sixty-nine plates. By British India, Dr. 
King understands political British India, including the 
Nicobar and Andaman Islands, and the territories of 
the Straits Settlements. Dr. King follows Bentham and 
Hooker, and others, in referring all the nutmegs to the 
one genus Myristica, and, as thus limited, it is repre¬ 
sented in nearly all tropical countries. Ten years ago, 
less than a hundred species were described, but Dr. 
Warburg, who is at present at Kew engaged on a mono¬ 
graph of the order, estimates the number now in herbaria 
at about 200. This great augmentation is almost wholly 
from discoveries in the Malayan Peninsula and Archi¬ 
pelago, New Guinea, and Eastern Polynesia. Dr. King 
abstains from any attempt to trace the geographical dis¬ 
tribution of the species, on the ground that he believes 
many yet remained to be discovered. But on running 
through his work we find that about fifty-four of his 
sixty-eight species are from the Malayan region, eight 
from the Deccan and Ceylon, and about six from the 
Assam and Chittagong region, only two apparently being 
found as far westward as Sikkim, in North India. Most 
of the new species are from Perak, a country exceedingly 
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rich in endemic trees. Beyond the distribution indicated, 
there is one species in North Australia, and four each in 
Madagascar and Tropical Africa, and perhaps about forty 
or fifty in America, extending from South Brazil through 
the West Indies and Venezuela to Central America and 
South Mexico. The author is careful to explain that he 
does not regard the present effort as anything approach¬ 
ing finality, and anyone acquainted with the genus will 
understand the difficulties encountered in working from 
herbarium specimens alone. With one interesting excep¬ 
tion (Myristica canarioides, King)the species aredioecious, 
and female flowers are much rarer than males ; and the 
fruit, which affords good characters in a fresh condition, 
is often wanting, or not in a good state for description. 
But if Dr. King’s work is necessarily incomplete, it sup¬ 
plies the very best materials for the foundation of a more 
exact knowledge. The figures, although possessing no 
great artistic merit, are faithful portraits of authentic 
specimens of the several species, and, combined with the 
very full descriptions, are sufficient to enable botanists to 
determine most of the species. On the other hand, the 
fine work in the analyses of the flowers is indistinctly re¬ 
produced in some of the plates, apparently in consequence 
of their having been drawn on too small a scale. The 
flowers, it may be added, of many species, are exceed¬ 
ingly small, of some not more than a twentieth of an inch 
in diameter. But I must draw this notice to a close with 
the remark that this volume is a monument to the skill 
and industry of Dr. King and his colleague, and a 
credit to the native lithographers and printers. One only 
marvels how the authors, with their multifarious duties, 
accomplish so much in a tropical climate. 

W. Botting Hemsley, 


MATHEMATICAL RECREATIONS AND 
PROBLEMS. 

Mathematical Recreatioiis and Problems of Past and 
Present Times. By W. W. Rouse Ball. (London: 
Macmillan and Co., 1892.) 

HE idea of writing some such account-as that before 
us must have been present to Mr. Ball’s mind 
when he was collecting the material which he has so 
skilfully worked up into his “ History of Mathematics.’’ 
We think this because the extent of ground covered by 
these “ Recreations ” is commensurate with that of the 
“ History,” and many bits of ore which would not suit the 
earlier work find a fitting niche in this. Howsoever the 
case may be, we are sure that non-mathematical, as well 
as mathematical, readers will derive amusement, and, we 
venture to think, profit withal, from a perusal of it. The 
author forewarns possible readers that “ the conclusions 
are of no practical use, and most of the results are not 
new.” This is plain language, but, lest the warning should 
be too effectual, he adds, “ At the same time I think I may 
assert that many of the questions—particularly those in 
the latter half of the book—are interesting, not a few are 
associated with the names of distinguished mathe¬ 
maticians, while hitherto several of the memoirs quoted 
have not been easily accessible to English readers.” We 
have thus stated the author’s pros and cons, and remark 
that he has gone very exhaustively over the ground, and 
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